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ELECTIVISM  IN  AMERICAN  COLLEGES 

*  Thomas  J.  Conner  s,  S.  J. 


HE  American  college  curriculum  at  the  time  when  the 
most  of  us  became  acquainted  with  it,  was  a  very 
definite  thing,  time-honored  and  commanding  a  cer- 
tain respect  from  its  correspondence  with  the  theory 
on  which  it  is  based.  Its  fundamental  idea  was  dis- 
cipline of  the  mind.  Its  mode  of  effecting  this  was, 
in  large  part,  by  shutting  the  student's  eyes  to  the 
distracting  and  inconsequential  present,  and  fixing 
his  gaze  on  that  which  was  great  and  good,  and  hard  to  under- 
stand, in  the  past.  The  main  work  of  the  course  consisted  of 
drill  in  grammar  and  mathematics ;  and  the  results  of  this  train- 
ing were  bound  together  by  a  final  exposition  of  such  of  the 
speculations  of  philosophers  as  seemed  safe  and  substantial. 
This  work  lasted — for  reasons  so  old  as  to  be  long  since  forgot- 
ten— just  four  years,  and  was  preceded  by  a  certain  definite 
amount  of  drill  of  much  the  same  kind,  which  was  regarded  as  a 
necessary  preliminary  to  the  other  work." 

The  foregoing  quotation  from  Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan's 
"Science  Sketches"  places  before  us  briefly,  clearly  and  truth- 
fully, albeit  somewhat  cynically,  the  prevailing  type  of  American 
college  half  a  century  ago.  We  say  the  prevailing  type,  because 
even  then,  and  indeed  for  forty  years  previous  to  that  date,  a 
growing  spirit  of  revolt  against  the  "definite,  time-honored ' ' 
college  curriculum,  had  resulted  in  the  adoption  by  many  note- 
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worthy  institutions  of  radically  different  conceptions  of  what 
a  college  curriculum  should  be  and  how  it  should  be  administered. 

The  "time-honored"  conception  of  a  college  course  was 
that  it  should  evolve  and  discipline  all  the  mental  powers  latent 
in  youth,  thus  effecting  an  all-around  intellectual  development 
which  would  enable  the  young  man,  upon  his  entrance  into  the 
arena  of  civil  life,  to  meet  and  solve  the  problems  there  confront- 
ing him.  Should  he  desire  to  pursue  thereafter  any  special 
course  of  training,  say  in  one  of  the  learned  professions,  the 
university  was  there  to  answer  his  need,  whose  doors  however 
would  open  to  him  only  on  presentation  of  his  passport,  the  di- 
ploma of  the  college  testifying  to  his  mental  fitness  to  engage 
in  such  special  study. 

Such,  for  more  than  two  centuries,  was  the  almost  universal- 
ly accepted  idea  of  a  collegiate  education  in  America,  but  with  the 
dawn  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  restlessness  so  characteristic 
of  American  life,  the  tendency  to  experiment,  which  frequently, 
— but  not  always — means  progress,  brought  about  the  injection 
of  new  ideas  in  educational  circles.  The  period  was  a  critically 
transitional  one,  especially  in  two  great  fields  of  human  activity ; 
first,  in  that  of  political  economy,  the  revolt  of  the  democracy 
against  the  age-old  aristocratic  dominance,  and  secondly,  in  that 
of  the  physical  sciences,  which  then  began  to  foreshadow  their 
boundless  potentialities  in  the  way  of  ministering  to  human 
needs  and  comforts,  in  the  amelioration  of  physical  conditions 
of  living.  The  increased,  and  ever  daily  increasing  sum  of  hu- 
man knowledge  made  it  incumbent  upon  the  schools,  according 
to  these  progressivists,  not  to  lose  any  of  the  precious  time  of 
plastic  youth,  in  giving  their  scholars  the  special  training  from 
childhood  up,  which  would  best  fit  them  for  the  field  of  their 
future  life-work.  Bluntly  put,  it  was  an  abandonment  of  the  old 
idea  of  a  liberal  education  in  favor  of  specialization. 

The  ablest  and  most  illustrious  of  these  educational  agitators 
was  Thomas  Jefferson,  who  crowned  his  life-work  with  the  open- 
ing, on  March  7th,  1825,  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  an  insti- 
tution in  which  "should  be  taught  every  branch  of  knowledge, 
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whether  calculated  to  enrich,  stimulate  and  adorn  the  under- 
standing, or  to  be  useful  in  the  arts  and  practical  business  of 
life. ' '  In  Mr.  Jefferson's  words  to  his  young  friend  George 
Ticknor,  who  was  destined  later  on  to  become  the  protagonist 
of  electivism  at  Harvard,  we  find  this  unequivocal  Declaration 
of  Independence  of  American  colleges  from  the  prescribed  tradi- 
tional systems  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge :  i  i  There  is  one  prac- 
tice from  which  we  shall  certainly  vary,  although  it  has  been 
copied  by  nearly  every  college  and  academy  in  the  United  States. 
That  is  the  holding  of  the  students  all  to  one  prescribed  course 
of  reading,  and  disallowing  exclusive  application  to  those 
branches  only  which  are  to  qualify  them  for  the  particular  vo- 
cation to  which  they  are  destined.  We  shall,  on  the  contrary,  al- 
low them  uncontrolled  choice  in  the  lectures  they  shall  choose 
to  attend,  and  require  elementary  qualifications  only  and  suf- 
ficient age. ' ' 

Jefferson's  radical  policy  has  been  consistently  carried  out 
and  developed  in  Virginia  University  to  this  day,  and  doubtless 
it  has  served  as  the  prototype  after  which  nearly  all  our  state 
institutions  have  more  or  less  closely  shaped  their  policy  of  cur- 
ricula and  administration.  Certain  it  is  at  least  that  the  theory 
of  unrestricted  electivism  has  found  favor  with  the  masses,  and 
under  our  form  of  government,  state  and  municipally  controlled 
enterprises  are  bound  to  cater  to  the  popular  demand. 

But  with  the  privately  controlled  colleges,  particularly 
those  whose  origins  antedated  the  rise  of  the  radical  party,  the 
story  has  been  that  of  a  long  and  bitterly  waged  war  between 
the  faculties,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  public,  to  whom  they  wished 
to  offer  their  best  service,  on  the  other.  As  to  whether  it  has 
been  a  winning  or  a  losing  fight,  will  depend  upon  the  view-point 
of  the  reader  of  that  story.  There  can  be  no  question  as  to  which 
side  has  wrested  the  greater  number  of  the  trophies  of  victory 
so  far,  but  the  struggle  is  by  no  means  concluded  nor  is  there 
as  yet  any  end  of  it  in  sight. 

The  story  of  that  struggle  is  not  easily  told  in  detail,  because 
it  was  waged  upon  as  many  separate  and  independent  battle- 
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fields  as  there  were  colleges  of  any  repute  throughout  the 
country.  Nevertheless  in  a  general  way  the  experiences  of 
Harvard  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  the  troublous  history  of  all 
the  other  colleges  which  have  been,  more  or  less  directly,  in- 
fluenced by  its  prestige  and  the  advanced  positions  it  has  always 
taken  in  our  educational  world.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that, 
as  a  rule,  educationists  are  a  very  conservative  body  of  men, 
and  the  successive  Faculties  at  Harvard  have  really  been  no 
exception  to  this  rule.  It  has  always  been  with  the  greatest  reluct- 
ance, (evidenced  by  the  hardly  concealed  apologetic  tone  with 
which  each  change  in  policy  was  announced),  that  they  yielded 
ground  inch  by  inch  to  the  insistent  demands  of  their  radical 
confreres,  when  these  demands  were  backed  by  the  increasing 
popular  clamor  and  emphasized  by  the  threatening  competition 
of  the  growing  state  institutions.  In  the  decade  of  the  '20s, 
the  first  real  concessions  were  made  to  the  modernists.  We  quote 
from  Foster's  "Administration  of  the  College  Curriculum : ' ' 

"In  June,  1825,  three  months  after  the  opening  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia,  a  new  code  of  laws  was  adopted  by  the 
Harvard  Corporation  and  Overseers.  It  provided  for  the  ad- 
mission of  what  came  to  be  known  as  *  Special  Students ' — per- 
sons not  candidates  for  degrees, — and  for  the  consideration  to 
a  limited  extent  of  the  desires  of  students  in  the  arrangement 
of  their  studies.  These  provisions  of  Judge  Story's  report,  con- 
taining as  they  do  the  germs  of  the  Elective  System,  are  the  first 
official  statement  of  a  plan  for  which  Harvard,  nearly  a  half  a 
century  later,  began  to  assume  an  acknowledged,  though  often 
a  distrusted,  leadership.  These  changes  were  adopted  by  the 
Corporation  and  Overseers  contrary  to  the  recommendations 
of  the  Faculty." 

Harvard  was  definitely  committed  to  the  policy  of  progress- 
ivism,  and  with  each  recurrent  year  tentative  changes  were  made, 
the  extensions  of  one  year  being  often  curtailed  the  next;  but 
on  the  whole  the  number  of  courses  was  growing,  the  amount  of 
prescribed  work  being  reduced  and  the  proportion  of  options 
being  correspondingly  increased. 
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In  1869  President  Eliot,  most  uncompromising  champion 
of  unrestricted  electivism,  began  his  administration,  and  dur- 
ing the  forty  years  of  his  control  Harvard  made  steady  progress 
towards  realizing  Jefferson's  ideal  of  what  an  educational  insti- 
tution should  be  and  do. 

In  1872,  the  Senior  Year  became  wholly  elective;  in  1879, 
the  Junior  Year ;  in  1884,  the  Sophomore  Year ;  and  in  1894,  the 
single  requirement  that  remained  in  the  entire  college  course — 
Freshman  English — could  be  anticipated  by  an  entrance  exam- 
ination. Few  colleges  of  repute  have  followed  Harvard  to 
its  limit,  but  we  believe  that  it  is  equally  true  that  there  is  today 
no  college  of  acknowledged  standing  among  American  institu- 
tions, which  has  not  been  forced  to  adopt  some  form  of  the 
elective  principle. 

And  what  has  been  the  effect  upon  scholarship  in  Amer- 
ica? If  we  accept  as  objective  truth  the  consensus  of  the  opinions 
of  the  men  best  qualified  to  judge  in  this  matter,  the  verdict  is 
condemnatory.  With  a  percentage  of  our  young  men  passing 
through  college  now  far  higher  than  ever  before  in  our  history, 
it  is  a  deplorable  fact  that  the  average  grade  of  scholarship  at- 
tained by  them  during  the  past  two  or  three  decades  has  fallen 
notably  below  that  of  any  previous  generation  of  Americans. 
We  are  becoming,  on  the  whole,  more  efficient  in  mechanical 
achievement,  our  engineers  and  our  chemists,  our  physicists  and 
even  our  physicians,  are  taking  their  place  in  the  van  of  the 
world's  workers,  but  if  the  net  results  of  our  college  training 
are  going  to  continue  on  their  present  plane,  another  generation 
will  find  us  woefully  lacking  in  eminent  lawyers  and  statesmen, 
philosophers  and  litterateurs.  We  shall  have  ceased  to  be  a 
race  of  thinkers.  Conscious  of  this  possible  disastrous  conting- 
ency, educationists  everywhere  are  zealously  striving  to  avert 
it,  and  a  widespread  movement,  headed  again  by  Harvard,  has 
been  intitiated,  whereby  cultural  and  vocational  courses  shall  be 
so  commingled  that  the  beneficial  effects  of  both  shall  be  secured, 
at  the  same  time  safe-guarding  the  coveted  privilege  of  election. 
We  may  take  a  glance  at  the  Harvard  plan  as  more  or  less  typical 
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of  what  is  being  done,  or  will  be  done  elsewhere.  The  curriculum 
is  divided  into  four  general  groups,  each  group  comprising  a 
number  of  related  courses.  It  is  prescribed  that  every  student 
shall  take  at  least  six  of  his  courses  in  some  one  group,  and  at 
least  six  other  courses,  distributed  among  the  other  three  gen- 
eral groups,  in  such  a  manner  that  he  shall  take  in  each  group  not 
less  than  one  course,  and  not  less  than  three  courses  in  any  two 
groups.    The  groups  and  their  included  courses  are : 

I. — Language,  literature,  fine  arts,  music. 

II. — Physics,  chemistry,  astronomy,  engineering,  biology, 
physiology,  geology,  mining. 

III. — History,  politics,  economics,  sociology,  education, 
anthropology. 

IV. — Philosophy,  mathematics. 

To  what  extent  the  benefits  of  a  liberal  education,  as  our 
fathers  understood  the  term,  may  be  garnered  from  such  a 
scheme  of  studies,  we  shall  have  to  wait  at  least  another  decade 
to  fairly  estimate. 
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HEN  food  is  obtainable  in  abundance  instinct  will  us- 
ually prompt  the  selection  of  such  substances  as  are 
best  adapted  to  the  individual  needs.  When  the 
food  supply  is  limited,  the  natural  desire  for  food 
will  be  satisfied  by  the  use  of  the  more  readily  ob- 
tainable substances,  though  less  suitable  to  the  needs 
of  the  body.  Occasionally,  among  human  beings, 
psychological  or  religious  ideas  prompt  individuals, 
or  groups,  to  restrict  their  diet  even  when  more  suitable  foods 
are  readily  available.  When  a  sufficient  total  amount  of  any 
kind  is  not  available,  symptoms  of  malnutrition,  commonly  called 
starvation,  appear. 

To  maintain  the  human  body  efficiently  and  economically, 
varying  proportions  of  three  classes  of  food  are  required.  These 
are,  (1)  carbohydrates,  such  as  starch  and  sugar,  which  readily 
yield  energy  to  the  various  organs  by  their  oxidation  in  the  body 
cells;  (2)  fats  and  oils,  which  also  yield  energy  in  a  similar 
manner,  but  more  readily  available  in  the  form  of  body  heat, 
and  (3)  proteids,  nitrogenous  substances  from  plants  and  ani- 
mals, which  are  necessary  for  growth  of  the  body  and  repair 
of  tissue  waste  but  may  be  utilized  for  the  production  of  heat  and 
vital  energy.  A  certain  proportion  of  each  of  these  kinds  of 
foods,  varying  with  occupation  and  environment,  is  necessary 
for  the  most  efficient  performance  of  all  bodily  functions  and 
the  maintenance  of  a  normal  balance  of  nutrition  and  energy 
production.  These  facts  have  long  been  known  and  widely 
recognized  as  the  elementary  basis  of  diet.  But  the  furnishing 
of  a  sufficient  amount  of  each  class  of  foods  to  maintain  an 
energy  balance  is  not  all  that  is  necessary  to  keep  the  body  in 
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Right  Reverend  Richard  Scannell,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of 
Omaha,  who  died  January  8,  1916,  was  buried  from  St. 
John's  Collegiate  Church  on  Wednesday,  January  12.  The 
body  lay  in  state  at  the  Bishop 's  late  residence  until  Tuesday 
afternoon  before  the  funeral  when  it  was  taken  to  St.  John's 
Church,  accompanied  by  what  is  said  to  be  the  largest  pro- 
cession of  the  kind  in  the  history  of  the  city. 

Archbishop  Keane  of  Dubuque  was  celebrant  of  the  fun- 
eral Mass,  and  President  McMenamy,  S.  J.,  assistant  priest. 
Hundreds  of  priests  were  in  attendance  and  every  available 
inch  of  space  in  the  large  church  was  filled  with  friends  of 
the  deceased.  The  absolution  of  the  remains  at  the  close  of 
the  Mass  were  given  by  the  four  senior  bishops  of  the  prov- 
ince and  the  Metropolitan,  in  the  following  order:  Bishop 
Garrigan  of  Sioux  City,  Bishop  Tihen  of  Lincoln,  Bishop 
McGovern  of  Cheyenne,  Bishop  Dowling  of  Des  Moines  and 
Archbishop  Keane  of  Dubuque. 

Archbishop  Ireland  was  to  have  preached  the  funeral 
sermon  but  the  inclement  weather  prevented  his  arrival 
on  time  and  in  his  absence  Archbishop  Keane  delivered  an 
eloquent  tribute  to  the  life  and  accomplishments  of  the  late 
Bishop.  Archbishop  Glennon  of  St.  Louis  was  also  prevented 
by  the  storm  from  reaching  the  city  in  time  for  the  funeral. 

After  the  church  ceremonies  the  body  was  interred  in 
Holy  Sepulchre  Cemetery.  The  following  bishops  were 
present:  Rt.  Rev.  Maurice  F.  Burke,  Bishop  of  St.  Joseph, 
Missouri ;  Rt.  Rev.  John  J.  Hennessy,  Bishop  of  Wichita, 
Kansas;  Rt.  Rev.  John  Cunningham,  Bishop  of  Concordia, 
Kansas;  Rt.  Rev.  Philip  J.  Garrigan,  Bishop  of  Sioux  City, 
Iowa;  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  F.  Lillis,  Bishop  of  Kansas  City, 
Missouri;  Rt.  Rev.  John  Ward,  Bishop  of  Leavenworth, 
Kansas ;  Rt.  Rev.  J.  Henry  Tihen,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  Nebras- 
ka; Rt.  Rev.  Patrick  A.  McGovern,  Bishop  of  Cheyenne, 
Wyoming;  Rt.  Rev.  Austin  Dowling,  Bishop  of  Des  Moines, 
Iowa ;  Rt.  Rev.  James  A.  Duffy,  Bishop  of  Kearney,  Nebras- 
ka ;  Rt.  Rev.  Joseph  S.  Glass,  Bishop  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
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good  condition,  for  the  lack  of  some  special  substance  may  pro- 
duce diseased  conditions  without  apparent  evidence  of  malnu- 
trition. When  infants  are  fed  artificially  on  substitutes  for  milk, 
they  frequently  develop  a  condition  called  rickets  (rachitis), 
marked  by  softening  and  nodular  enlargements  of  bones.  Such 
children  are  often  fat  and  appear  well  nourished  and  doubtless 
receive  a  sufficient  total  amount  of  food,  but  the  diet  lacks  certain 
inorganic  salts  necessary  for  normal  bone  development. 

Persons  on  long  sea  voyages,  such  as  arctic  explorers  and 
others  deprived  of  fresh  vegetables  or  acid  fruits  frequently 
develop  skin  eruptions  with  irregular  fever  and  extreme  weak- 
ness, a  condition  known  as  scurvy  (scarbritus).  These  persons 
are  not  underfed  in  any  way,  but  lack  certain  elements  present 
in  fresh  vegetables  and  acid  fruits,  and  supplying  this  deficiency 
will  prevent  or  cure  scurvy. 

Among  people  whose  diet  is  chiefly  rice,  a  disease  of  the 
nerves  frequently  develops  and  often  proves  fatal.  This  disease, 
called  beriberi,  is  now  known  to  be  due  to  the  lack  of  a  substance 
called  oryzanin  present  in  the  pericarp,  or  bran,  of  the  rice  and 
removed  in  the  milling  process  of  polishing  the  rice.  The  ory- 
zanin is  present  in  very  small  amounts  but  feeding  it  or  the 
bran  containing  it  to  rice  eaters  will  prevent  the  development  of 
beriberi.  This  disease,  although  comparatively  rare  in  Amer- 
ica, is  one  of  the  world's  serious  and  costly  diseases  and  until 
quite  recently  was  believed  to  be  of  infectious  origin.  How- 
ever, it  has  been  shown  conclusively  that  feeding  over-milled 
rice  to  pigeons,  as  well  as  to  human  beings,  will  produce  all  the 
symptoms  of  beriberi,  while  feeding  even  very  small  amounts  of 
the  bran  from  such  rice,  or  of  any  oryzanin,  will  prevent  the 
development  of  this  disease.  The  discovery  of  this  method  of 
preventing  beriberi  is  of  great  economic  value  to  countries 
where  rice  is  a  staple  food  and  places  the  eradication  of  this 
disease  well  within  the  control  of  the  communities  affected  by  it. 

Another  disease,  and  one  which  has  been  altogether  too 
common  in  this  country  in  recent  years,  is  pellagra.  This  dis- 
ease, long  endemic  in  southern  Europe,  is  characterized  by  skin 
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eruptions,  digestive  disturbance,  weakness,  debility  and  pain 
in  the  spine.  It  frequently  results  in  death  but  is  less  fatal 
than  beriberi.  It  has  been  most  frequently  observed  in  people 
living  under  bad  hygienic  conditions  and  unable  to  obtain  a 
varied  diet.  In  this  country  the  southern  states  have  been  chief- 
ly affected,  though  it  has  not  been  uncommon  in  the  north,  es- 
pecially in  public  institutions  such  as  orphanages,  poor-houses, 
asylums  and  jails.  In  the  south  it  is  frequently  seen  in  homes 
as  well  as  in  institutions.  Like  beriberi,  the  cause  has  often  been 
ascribed  to  some  form  of  infection  and  much  investigation  has 
been  carried  on  to  discover  the  transmissible  organism,  but  it 
has  not  been  found. 

Quite  recently,  Dr.  Joseph  Goldberger  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  of  the  United  States,  has  published  the  results  of  dietary 
studies  which  he  and  his  associates  have  made  in  a  number  of 
southern  institutions  which  apparently  establish,  beyond  a  rea- 
sonable doubt,  the  fact  that  pellagra  is  another  disease  of  nutri- 
tional origin  due  to  some  dietary  deficiency. 

Two  orphanages  near  Jackson,  Mississippi,  where  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  six  and  twelve  years  were  the  only  sufferers  from 
pellagra,  were  selected  for  careful  study  and  research.  The  only 
discoverable  difference  between  the  group  of  children  affected 
and  those  not  affected  was  in  the  diet.  The  food  of  the  pellagra 
affected  children  contained  only  a  small  amount  of  lean  meat 
or  other  animal  protein,  and  consisted  largely  of  biscuits,  grits, 
corn  meal  and  syrup,  with  small  amounts  of  legumes,  (peas, 
beans,  etc.)  In  these  two  orphanages  67  and  105  children  re- 
spectively who  had  all  had  pellagra  the  previous  year,  were  put 
upon  a  more  liberal  diet  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Goldberger 
and  his  assistants.  Their  milk  supply  was  much  increased  and 
buttermilk  was  added  to  their  diet.  Eggs  which  had  not  previ- 
ously been  furnished  except  in  cases  of  illness,  were  furnished 
daily  for  breakfast  and  the  meat  ration  was  increased  from  once 
a  week  to  three  or  four  times  a  week,  while  peas  and  beans 
became  an  important  part  of  every  mid-day  meal.  Out  of  the 
172  children  who  had  all  had  pellagra  under  restricted  diet  the 
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previous  year,  only  one  showed  symptoms  of  recurrence ;  171  re- 
mained entirely  free  from  this  disease. 

Similar  investigations  and  tests  were  made  in  the  Georgia 
State  Sanitarium  for  Insane,  where  36  white  and  36  colored 
women  were  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  Public  Health 
officers.  Eighteen  of  these  patients  had  had  two  attacks  of 
pellagra  in  the  previous  two  years.  Similar  changes  in  diet 
to  those  in  the  Mississippi  orphanages  were  made.  Milk  and 
buttermilk  were  added  to  the  diet,  fresh  beef  was  supplied  daily 
and  beans  and  oatmeal  largely  took  the  place  of  corn  products, 
while  syrup  was  entirely  abolished.  Under  this  diet  for  one 
year,  "not  one  of  the  72  women  has  presented  recognizable  evi- 
dence of  pellagra.' '  These  investigations  apparently  demon- 
strate that  pellagra  can  be  prevented  by  feeding  a  liberal  amount 
of  fresh  animal  food  and  leguminous  vegetables. 

More  recently  Drs.  Goldberger  and  Wheeler  have  published 
results  of  experiments  in  the  production  of  pellagra  carried 
out  on  eleven  volunteer  convicts  of  the  Mississippi  state  peni- 
tentiary. In  return  from  submitting  themselves  to  the  dietary 
tests,  the  convicts  were  given  a  free  pardon  by  the  governor  of 
the  state.  The  experimental  diet,  which  aimed  to  produce  pel- 
lagra, consisted  of  biscuits,  rice,  corn  mush,  gravy,  syrup,  coffee 
and  sugar  for  breakfast;  corn  bread  collards,  sweet  potatoes, 
rice  and  syrup  for  dinner;  biscuits,  mush,  grits,  gravy,  syrup, 
coffee  and  sugar  for  supper.  The  total  food  for  each  man  per 
day  was  3.32  pounds,  representing  a  sufficient  amount  of  energy 
for  any  ordinary  activity;  so  the  men  were  not  being  starved. 
The  food  substances  prominently  lacking  in  the  diet  were  meats 
and  legumes.  As  a  result  of  the  above  diet  from  April  19th  to 
October  31st,  1915,  six  of  the  eleven  men  under  observation  de- 
veloped typical  skin  and  digestive  symptoms  sufficient  to  justi- 
fy a  diagnosis  of  pellagra,  thus  again  demonstrating  that  this 
disease  is  nutritional  and  due  to  certain  dietary  faults. 

While  these  experiments  apparently  demonstrate  that  this 
is  a  nutritional  disease,  they  do  not  point  to  any  particular 
article  of  food  as  the  cause,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  any  single 
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food  is  the  prime  factor  in  its  production.  The  theory  that  corn 
was  the  chief  causative  factor  in  pellagra  is  disproved  by  the 
report  of  119  cases  in  Nairobi  where  no  corn  has  ever  been 
raised  or  brought  into  the  country.  A  class  of  protein  sub- 
stances found  in  many  foods  in  small  amounts  and  given  the 
name  of  vitamines,  although  not  foods  in  themselves,  are  of  ex- 
treme importance  as  regulators  of  nutrition,  and  their  deficiency 
or  absence  in  the  diet  results  in  marked  disturbances  of  nutri- 
tion. It  is  probable  that  pellagra  will  be  found  to  be  a  vitamine 
deficiency  disease. 

The  greater  frequency  of  pellagra  in  the  south,  which  was 
one  reason  for  suspecting  an  infectious  agent  as  the  cause,  has 
a  possible  explanation  in  conditions  of  an  economic  character. 
The  status  of  wage-earners'  families  in  the  southern  states, 
particularly  of  cotton-mill  families,  is  lower  than  in  other  sec- 
tions of  the  country.  When  rigid  economy  in  food  is  necessary 
the  cheaper  articles  are  purchased  and  the  more  expensive  ones 
are  largely  lacking;  thus,  animal  food,  (milk,  eggs,  meat)  and 
legumes  are  omitted  entirely  from  the  diet  of  many  or  present 
in  insufficient  amounts  to  prevent  the  development  of  pellagra. 
A  careful  statistical  study  has  shown  that  the  diet  of  southern 
families,  as  a  rule,  contains  less  protein  and  more  carbohydrate 
and  fat  than  that  of  northern  families  in  similar  circumstances. 
This  whole  subject  is  of  great  importance  to  wage  earners  in 
general  but  of  more  importance  and  significance  to  those  who 
have  the  providing  of  food  for  others  under  their  care,  especially 
in  public  and  charitable  institutions. 
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INCE  the  day  when  Dick  Butcher,  contemplating  the 
C  requisites  of  a  stable  form  of  government,  exclaimed, 

"The  first  thing  we  do,  let's  kill  all  the  lawyers," 
down  to  the  glorious  present  the  legal  profession  and 
its  votaries  have  been  deemed  the  legitimate  object 
of  public  and  private  attack.  No  less  a  personage 
than  John  Milton  expressed  the  popular  English 
distrust  of  the  Bar  as  follows:  "Most  men  are  al- 
lured to  the  trade  of  law,  grounding  their  purposes  not  on  the  pru- 
dent and  heavenly  contemplation  of  justice  and  equity  which  was 
never  taught  them,  but  on  the  promising  and  pleasing  thoughts  of 
litigious  terms,  fat  contentions  and  flowing  fees. ' '  An  anonym- 
ous book  published  in  England  in  1677  under  the  title,  "A  Dis- 
course on  the  Rise  and  Power  of  Parliament, ' '  contained  the 
following  rather  uncomplimentary  reference  to  lawyers: 
* '  There  was  law  before  lawyers ;  there  was  a  time  when  the  Com- 
mon Customs  of  the  land  were  sufficient  to  secure  Meum  and 
Tuum.  What  has  made  it  since  so  difficult?  Nothing  but  the 
Comments  of  Lawyers  confounding  the  Text  and  writhing  the 
Laws,  like  a  Nose  of  Wax,  to  what  Figure  best  serves  their 
purpose.' '  As  Mr.  Charles  Warren  in  his  "History  of  the 
American  Bar,"  has  pointed  out,  there  are  many  causes  for  the 
early  distrust  of  lawyers,  but  with  the  development  of  the  law, 
the  preparation  of  systematic  text  books,  the  establishment  of 
bar  associations,  and  the  growing  importance  and  need  of  litiga- 
tion, law  and  lawyers  came  gradually  to  deserve  and  receive  a 
considerable  measure  of  attention  and  respect.  The  progress 
was,  however,  necessarily  slow.  Although  printing  was  begun  in 
the  American  colonies  as  early  as  1638-1639,  only  thirty-three 
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law  books  were  printed  in  America  prior  to  1776,  and  most  of 
these  books  were  "Manuals  for  the  Use  of  Justices  of  the  Peace, 
Sheriffs,  and  other  Petty  Officers,  and  Treatises  on  the  General 
Rights  of  Englishmen  and  Especially  of  Juries.,,  Law  libraries 
were  necessarily  small — fifty  or  one  hundred  volumes  being  re- 
garded quite  a  considerable  collection  of  books  for  a  lawyer's 
library.  Neither  college  nor  public  libraries  of  the  colonial  period 
contained  any  law  books  worth  while,  and  the  colonial  law  student 
had  no  alternative  but  to  pick  up  such  bits  of  knowledge  of 
practice  as  he  might  by  serving  as  a  copyist  or  clerk  in  the  office 
of  some  court,  supplementing  his  practical  training  by  reading 
such  books  as  he  could  borrow — Coke  being  the  chief  volume  used 
— or  he  might  apprentice  himself  to  a  practicing  lawyer  who 
was  supposed  to  oversee  the  young  man's  training.  For  this 
privilege  the  student  was  obliged  to  pay  a  sum  of  money,  usually 
one  or  two  hundred,  and  sometimes  as  much  as  five  hundred 
dollars,  but  the  arrangement  was,  on  the  whole,  unsatisfactory. 

Professor  Emory  Washburn  in  his  "Lectures  on  the  Study 
and  Practice  of  Law,"  published  in  1876,  says  of  the  law  office 
as  a  place  to  study:  "A  writer  in  the  ' Western  Jurist,'  page 
36,  with  admirable  frankness  when  speaking  of  studying  law 
in  an  attorney 's  office,  says :  *  Of  all  places  in  the  broad  universe 
to  prevent  mental  discipline  and  destroy  it  if  possessed,  com- 
mend me  to  the  office  of  an  attorney  in  full  practice. '  It  is  not 
strange  that  it  should  be  so.  Teaching  is  not  the  subject  of 
such  an  attorney's  thoughts.  His  attention  is  engrossed  in 
other  people's  business  and  the  student  is  necessarily  a  sec- 
ondary consideration. ' ' 

The  advent  of  Blackstone  's  Commentaries  in  1765  reducing 
the  law  to  something  like  systematic  treatment,  effected  a  notable 
change  not  only  in  the  method  of  preparation  for  the  bar,  but 
also  stimulated  the  publication  and  importation  of  other  law 
books,  with  the  result  that  the  course  of  study  generally  accepted 
from  those  who  would  qualify  for  admission  to  the  bar  was 
gradually  expanded. 
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Many  of  the  colonial  lawyers  received  their  legal  education 
in  England,  and  the  interchange  of  ideas  which  necessarily  re- 
sulted on  the  return  of  these  men  to  the  colonies  made  for  the 
further  advancement  of  the  legal  profession,  particularly  after 
the  organization  of  bar  associations,  many  of  which  labored 
zealously  for  the  improvement  of  legal  education. 

It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind,  as  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
Warren  in  his  History  of  the  American  Bar,  that  to  a  remark- 
able extent  the  eighteenth  century  lawyers,  particularly  in  New 
England,  Virginia,  and  South  Carolina,  were  college  bred  men, 
New  York  being  the  one  conspicuous  exception,  though  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  New  York  bar 
was  recruited  very  largely  from  the  graduates  of  King's  College 
(Columbia).  Restrictions  as  to  periods  and  conditions  of  study 
gradually  multiplied  and  eventually  schools  of  law  were  organ- 
ized to  supply  the  need  for  satisfactory  legal  training,  and 
from  that  time  until  the  present  the  schools  have  flourished, 
there  being  at  the  present  time  about  130  law  schools  in  the 
United  States. 

The  same  complexity  in  our  civilization  which  has  neces- 
sitated the  modern  law  school  has  also  brought  with  it  problems 
out  of  which  has  naturally  grown  much  of  the  popular  discontent 
with  law  and  lawyers.  The  wide-spread  attempt  to  cure  the 
ills  to  which  the  body  politic  is  heir  by  means  of  legislation, 
however  hastily  or  crudely  constructed,  has  been  a  prolific 
source  of  undeserved  adverse  criticism  of  the  members  of  the 
bench  and  bar,  upon  whom  has  developed  the  trying  task  of 
interpreting  and  enforcing  measures  often  contradictory  and 
more  often  but  illy  adapted  to  cure  the  evils  against  which  they 
were  directed.  The  varied  forms  of  modern  business  and  the 
intricacies  which  attend  our  present  day  commercial  transac- 
tions have  added  materially  to  the  lawyer's  difficulties,  and  it 
is  therefore  not  surprising  that  a  popular  hue  and  cry  had  been 
raised  against  what  are  called  the  technicalities  of  the  law,  as 
well  as  against  its  apparently  needless  delays. 
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Like  all  things  human,  law  and  lawyers  must  either  progress 
or  go  backward — they  cannot  long  stand  still;  hence  it  is  that 
members  of  the  bar  generally,  whether  busy  as  judges,  as  prac- 
titioners, as  legislators,  publicists  or  legal  educators,  have  taken 
and  are  taking  a  keen  interest  in  whatever  promises  to  make  for 
the  advancement  of  the  profession,  not  merely  because  it  is  a 
matter  of  personal  pride,  but  because  they  realize  that  law 
achieves  its  highest  purpose  when  it  contributes  most  to  the 
common  good.  It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  judges  are 
calling  attention  to  the  importance  of  a  more  careful  administra- 
tion of  the  oath  in  the  trial  of  cases ;  that  leaders  of  the  bar  are 
insisting  more  and  more  upon  the  cultivation  of  proper  ideas 
covering  the  ethics  of  the  profession  and  that  the  friends  of 
legal  education  are  recommending  with  renewed  energy  the 
wiping  out  of  low  standards  for  admission  to  the  bar. 

There  are  those  who  profess  to  see  in  the  recommendation 
for  higher  standards  unmistakable  signs  of  selfishness  on  the 
part  of  legal  educators,  and  a  lamentable  tendency  toward  the 
cultivation  of  a  professional  aristocracy  altogether  out  of  keeping 
with  our  democratic  institutions.  Similar  charges  are  quite 
as  commonly  directed  against  the  members  of  other  professions 
who  insist  on  higher  standards,  and  no  advance  is  ever  made 
without  complaint  either  that  it  is  unnecessary  or  that  it  goes 
too  far.  The  whole  history  of  the  American  Bar,  however, 
is  one  of  constantly  advancing  standards  and  it  is  idle  to  think 
that  this  tendency  either  should  or  can  be  checked. 

The  right  to  practice  law  is  not  a  natural  one — but  is  con- 
ferred by  the  state.  As  was  said  by  Mr.  Justice  Bradley  in 
Bradwell  vs  The  State,  (83  U.  S.  130-142) :  "In  the  nature  of 
things  it  is  not  every  citizen  of  every  age,  sex  and  condition 
that  is  qualified  for  every  calling  and  position.  It  is  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  legislature  to  prescribe  regulations  founded  on 
nature,  reason,  and  experience  for  the  due  admission  of  qualified 
persons  to  professions  and  callings  demanding  special  skill  and 
confidence."  In  Nebraska  this  right  to  regulate  the  practice 
of  law  has  been  recognized  not  only  by  the  legislature  but  by  the 
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courts  as  well,  and  our  statutes  provide  that  "No  person  shall 
be  admitted  to  practice  as  an  attorney  or  counsellor  at  law  *  *  * 
unless  he  has  been  previously  admitted  to  the  bar  by  order  of 
the  supreme  court  of  this  state/ '  This  exercise  of  the  state's 
police  power  can  be  justified  only  on  the  grounds  of  public 
interest  and  it  is  therefore  fundamental  that  the  welfare  of 
the  state  and  not  the  private  advantage  of  any  individual  must 
be  at  once  the  reason  and  the  measure  of  any  legislation  con- 
cerning the  practice  of  law. 

The  older  members  of  the  local  bar  will  remember  that  in 
the  early  days  candidates  for  admission  were  examined  by  local 
commissions  specially  appointed  by  the  district  judges  and 
that  the  examinations  were  notoriously  lax.  To  further  the 
common  interest  a  law  was  passed  abolishing  this  method  of 
admitting  to  the  bar  and  providing  for  a  commission  which 
should  certify  to  the  supreme  court  the  names  of  those  can- 
didates for  admission  to  the  bar  who  had  proven  their  fitness  to 
engage  in  the  practice  of  law.  This  legislation  interfered  with 
no  vested  right  of  any  one,  and  the  legislature  was  admittedly 
well  within  its  province  when  taking  this  step  in  advance.  The 
same  public  interest  justified  the  requirement  of  preliminary 
training  equivalent  to  three  years  of  high  school  work  and  it 
seems  to  many  who  have  given  the  subject  careful  thought 
that  the  time  is  now  ripe  for  a  further  advance  in  the  standard 
of  required  preliminary  training  to  at  least  the  equivalent  of  four 
years  of  high  school  work  which  shall  be  demanded  from  all  can- 
didates for  admission  to  the  Nebraska  bar. 

Before  considering  this  matter  on  its  merits,  it  may  be  in- 
teresting to  note  that  in  Nebraska  four  years  of  high  school 
training  represents  the  minimum  preliminary  requirement  for 
the  practice  of  medicine  and  dentistry,  and  those  champions  of  a 
lower  standard  for  admission  to  the  bar  must  be  prepared  to 
criticise  the  advance  which  has  been  taken  by  the  doctors  and 
dentists  of  the  state,  as  illustrated  by  the  higher  entrance  re- 
quirements which  they  have  induced  the  legislature  to  exact 
from  all  who  would  practice  either  of  these  professions.    It  must 
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be  self-evident  that  the  legal  profession  will  suffer  in  compar- 
ison with  either  the  dental  or  medical  profession  in  the  light  of 
the  higher  preliminary  training  required  under  the  law  of  our 
state. 

From  another  standpoint  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
justify  our  present  low  standards.  Time  was  when  the  law 
was  regarded  as  one  of  the  three  learned  professions — med- 
icine and  the  ministry  being  the  other  two ;  but  these  two  have 
long  since  outrun  the  law  in  the  demand  for  a  higher  standard 
both  of  preliminary  training  and  of  professional  education. 
There  is  not  a  law  school  in  in  the  country  that  demands  four 
years  of  legal  training  from  its  candidates  for  a  Bachelor's  de- 
gree; on  the  other  hand  no  reputable  medical  school  pretends 
to  graduate  its  students  until  they  have  spent  at  least  four  years 
in  the  study  of  medicine  and  the  distinct  tendency  now  is  to- 
ward a  fifth  year  which  must  be  spent  serving  an  interneship  in 
a  hospital.  The  standard  dental  course  of  the  United  States 
covers  three  years,  but  beginning  in  1917  this  requirement  will 
be  advanced  to  four  years  and  we  of  the  learned  legal  profession 
will  witness  the  melancholy  spectacle  of  dentists  and  doctors 
being  required  to  spe^d  at  least  one-fourth  more  time  in  prep- 
aration for  their  profession  than  do  students  of  law  in  prepara- 
tion for  admission  to  the  bar.  Not  only  will  dental  and  medical 
students  be  the  more  thoroughly  grounded  in  their  work  because 
of  the  lengthened  period  of  professional  study  but  they  will 
also  have,  the  advantage  of  the  lawyers  in  the  amount  of  pre- 
liminary training  required,  for  no  reputable  dental  school  will 
receive  a  student  unless  he  has  had  at  least  four  years  of  high 
school  work,  and  none  of  the  leading  medical  schools  will  re- 
ceive a  student  who  has  not  had  in  addition  to  four  years  of 
high  school  training  at  least  one  year  of  college  work  in  Chem- 
istry, Physics,  Biology  and  French  or  German. 

As  was  well  said  by  a  speaker  before  the  section  of  legal 
education  of  the  American  Bar  Association  at  its  1914  meeting, 
"I  am  a  thorough  believer  in  academic  requirements  for  ad- 
mission to  the  bar.    We  are  supposed  to  be  a  learned  profession. 
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If  we  do  not  have  at  least  a  high  school  education  we  can  hardly 
pretend  to  be  members  of  a  learned  profession.  The  Bars  in 
Great  Britain  and  in  Canada  do  not  permit  a  man  to  come  to 
the  bar  who  has  not  had  a  university  education.  *  *  *  The  medical 
profession  has  made  great  strides.  The  bar  has  not  kept  pace 
with  them  and  it  is  the  duty  of  every  member  of  the  bar  to 
elevate  the  standard  of  his  profession.  We  do  not  appreciate  this 
as  fully  as  we  ought  to.  I  believe  the  greatest  good  that  can  be 
accomplished  is  to  raise  the  standard  for  admission  to  the  bar. 
That  eliminates  a  great  number  of  men — it  eliminates  an  element 
which  is  so  pernicious  to  practice;  and  makes  it  possible,  too, 
for  men  who  are  the  lowest  in  the  ranks  to  stay  there  and  com- 
pete with  those  that  are  highest.  Now,  I  know  of  no  way  to 
improve  matters  except  through  education.' '  (Report  of  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association,  Volume  39,  pages  810-11).  Professor 
Washburn  has  very  well  said  along  this  same  line:  "But  it 
only  needs  that  we  should  recall  the  vast  and  varied  duties  and 
responsibilities — personal  and  public,  as  well  as  professional — 
which,  in  this  country,  devolve  upon  lawyers  as  a  class,  to  under- 
stand that  whosoever  expects  to  excel  in  that  profession,  instead 
of  being  trained  to  a  specialty  alone,  must  make  it  a  part  and 
parcel  of  a  still  broader  and  more  varied  system  of  education. 
Not  only  must  he  have  the  fruits  of  a  generous  culture,  but  he 
must  attain  to  a  capacity  to  study  and  apply  the  laws  of  other 
sciences,  as  well  as  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  various  branches 
of  knowledge  which  enter  into  the  education  of  the  schools.' ' 
(Lectures  on  the  Study  and  Practice  of  the  Law,  page  7). 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  the 
latest  report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education 
contains  the  following,  (Report  1914,  Volume  1,  page  6:) 

' '  Nowhere  has  the  insistence  upon  standards  been  so  vigor- 
ous and  the  results  so  convincing  as  in  medical  education.  There 
are  now  34  medical  schools  requiring  two  or  more  years  of  college 
work  for  admission,  and  50  requiring  one  year;  in  38  of  these 
the  new  regulation  went  into  effect  the  first  time  in  1914.  There 
are  now  only  17  medical  colleges  that  admit  medical  students  on 
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high  school  education  or  less.  The  growth  in  professional  stand- 
ards in  legal  education  is  almost  equally  noteworthy.  Of  the 
122  law  schools  in  the  United  States,  six  now  require  college 
graduation  for  entrance;  at  least  eight  require  two  years  of 
college  work ;  and  a  large  number  require  one  year. ' f 

The  common  objection  urged  against  raising  the  standard 
for  admission  to  the  bar  is  that  to  do  so  needlessly  handicaps,  if 
it  does  not  violate  the  rights  of  the  poor  boy,  and  Abraham 
Lincoln  is  held  up  as  a  horrible  example  of  the  result  of  the 
proposed  advance  which  would  have  excluded  him  from  the 
privilege  of  practicing  law.  Abraham  Lincoln  needs  no  de- 
fender, but  it  may  perhaps  be  sufficient  to  say,  first,  that  he 
could  readily  have  satisfied  the  proposed  Nebraska  advance 
to  the  equivalent  of  four  years  of  high  school  work ;  and  secondly, 
exceptional  cases  ought  not  to  determine  general  rules.  As  was 
well  said  by  Justice  Bradley  in  the  Bradwell  case,  (page  141)  : 
"The  rules  of  civil  society  must  be  adapted  to  the  general  con- 
struction of  things  and  cannot  be  based  upon  exceptional  cases. ' ' 
Those  who  seek  to  justify  a  low  standard  of  preliminary  train- 
ing for  admission  to  the  bar  on  the  ground  that  Abraham  Lincoln 
succeeded  without  a  formal  high  school  course,  might  just  as 
well  take  Patrick  Henry  as  an  example.  Mr.  Warren  in  his 
History  of  the  American  Bar,  says,  (page  165) :  "Thus  Patrick 
Henry  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  September,  1760,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-four,  after  six  weeks'  solitary  study  of  Coke  upon 
Littleton  and  the  Virginia  statutes,  although  one  of  the  three 
examiners,  George  Wythe,  refused  to  sign  his  license,  leaving 
it  to  Peyton  and  John  Randolph  to  admit  him.  The  latter  said 
they  '  perceived  him  to  be  a  young  man  of  genius,  very  ignorant 
of  law  but  did  not  doubt  he  would  soon  qualify  himself. '  Wirt 
states,  however,  in  his  life  of  Henry,  that  in  spite  of  his  talents 
he  never  conquered  his  aversion  to  systematic  study  of  the  law 
and  could  rarely  see  the  bearing  of  reported  cases,  this  failing 
standing  often  in  the  way  of  success.' ' 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  there  is  no  such  dearth  of 
lawyers  as  requires  a  low  standard  of  admission  and  the  best 
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interests  of  the  state  require  that  no  one  shall  be  allowed  to 
practice  law  unless  he  has  been  thoroughly  prepared.  High 
schools  and  academies  are  so  numerous  and  are  within  such 
easy  reach  of  the  youth  of  the  land  that  a  high  school  education 
need  be  denied  no  one.  If  the  right  to  practice  law  is  not 
a  natural  one,  but  is  conferred  by  the  state,  the  only  considera- 
tion which  should  control  the  state  in  bestowing  this  right  should 
be  the  fitness  of  the  candidate  to  contribute  toward  the  welfare 
of  the  state  in  the  practice  of  his  profession.  No  personal  or 
private  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  applicant  for  he 
is  to  be  admitted  not  primarily  for  his  own  sake  but  for  the  sake 
of  the  state.  If  the  situation  were  reversed  and  champions 
should  arise  not  for  the  poor  boy  but  for  the  rich  boy,  it  is  easy 
to  realize  what  an  outcry  would  be  raised  against  the  extension 
of  any  favors  to  the  rich  and  yet  in  the  race  for  professional 
proficiency  the  chances  are  probably  rather  against  the  rich 
boy  than  against  the  poor  one  for  the  latter,  though  he  must 
battle  with  adversity,  grows  stronger  thereby,  and  more  fit  for 
his  profession,  while  the  former  must  not  only  struggle  like  his 
poorer  brother  in  the  actual  study  of  the  law,  but  has  also  the 
handicap  of  social  distraction  over  which,  in  most  cases,  he  has 
apparently  less  control  than  has  the  poor  boy  over  his  handicap 
of  lack  of  means.  If  any  exemption  is  to  be  made,  therefore, 
it  would  seem  much  easier  to  justify  one  in  favor  of  the  rich  boy 
rather  than  in  favor  of  the  poor  boy,  and  yet  there  are  probably 
few  persons  who  would  be  willing  to  hazard  the  suggestion  that 
such  exemption  should  be  made.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
any  poor  boy  who  has  the  qualifications  for  success  at  the  bar  can 
readily  secure  not  only  the  equivalent  of  four  years  high  school 
work,  but  a  complete  high  school  course,  and  he  needs  no  special 
consideration.  The  very  struggles  which  must  necessarily  pre- 
cede his  entry  into  law  school  will  be  the  best  guaranty  of  success 
both  in  the  school  and  at  the  bar,  for  he  has  learned  in  the  best 
of  all  schools  the  meaning,  the  method,  and  the  pleasure  of  hard 
work. 
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It  is  true  that  no  amount  of  required  preliminary  scholastic 
training  and  no  required  law  school  course  can  ever  take  the  place 
of  experience,  and  no  man,  whatever  his  mental  equipment  or 
academic  training,  should  hope  to  spring  from  commencement, 
Minerva-like,  full-fledged  for  the  responsibilities  and  the  in- 
tricacies of  practice ;  it  will  always  be  true  that  without  a  long 
and  varied  experience  the  highest  success  at  the  bar  will  be 
impossible,  but  bar  associations  may  do  much  to  safeguard  the 
welfare  of  the  state,  to  secure  the  success  of  the  next  generation 
of  lawyers  and  to  merit,  as  well  as  gain,  the  respect  and  the  good 
will  of  the  people  at  large  by  emphasizing  the  importance  of 
thorough  training  for  admission  to  the  bar. 
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As  the  new  gymnasium  nears  com- 
THE  CALL  TO  AEMS.    pletion,  the  feeling  is  gathering  force 

among  the  alumni  that  the  time  is 
now  ripe  for  putting  into  effect  the  pledge  made  by  the  organiza- 
tion 's  executive  officers  (when  the  gymnasium  project  was  first 
broached)  to  raise  $25,000  toward  payment  of  this  latest  addition 
to  the  University's  equipment. 

As  the  splendid  building  has  progressed,  every  visitor  has 
grown  enthusiastic  not  only  over  the  generous  proportions  of 
the  structure,  the  symmetry  of  its  lines  and  the  evident  fore- 
thought anticipating  every  gymnastic  need  of  those  who  are  to 
patronize  the  building,  but  also  because  of  the  stability  of  the 
work,  bespeaking  as  it  does  not  only  the  desire  of  the  University 
to  build  for  all  time  but  also  its  conviction  that  the  institution 
is  now  so  thoroughly  established  and  its  future  so  secure  that  the 
time  has  come  for  buildings  of  real  university  character.  The 
gymnasium  says  louder  than  words  that  the  experimental  stage 
of  the  institution  is  past,  and  that  whatever  doubts  and  fears  may 
have  attended  the  early  days  of  the  big  school  have  vanished 
and  that  from  this  time  forward  no  question  should  be  raised 
as  to  the  institution's  continued  growth  and  prosperity. 

Alumni  well  along  in  years,  no  less  than  students  fresh  from 
their  classes,  grow  enthusiastic  over  the  facilities  which  are  now 
to  be  Creighton's  not  only  for  the  enhancement  of  the  Uni- 
versity's athletic  prospects,  but  particularly  because  every  need 
of  the  student  body,  as  well  as  of  the  alumni,  for  healthful  recrea- 
tion is  presently  to  be  satisfied. 

With  the  students,  alumni,  and  other  friends  of  educational 
institutions  throughout  the  country  realizing  as  never  before 
the  large  and  honorable  part  which  they  may  play  in  the  up- 
building of  the  schools  through  intelligent  co-operation,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  projected  campaign  for  alumni 
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aid  in  behalf  of  the  gymnasium  will  meet  with  flattering  suc- 
cess. No  project  could  be  closer  to  the  heart  of  the  students  and 
alumni,  and  the  appeal  which  the  opportunity  for  participation 
in  this  great  work  makes  to  the  friends  of  the  institution  should 
give  new  evidence  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  Creighton  is  held. 


Men  instinctively  crave  success  and  shrink  from 
FAILURE,     failure,  but  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  results 

success  is  often  worse  than  failure.  The  success- 
ful man  is  apt  to  be  so  elated  over  his  achievements  that  he 
ceases  to  strive  or  at  any  rate  his  striving  lacks  that  snap  and 
vigor  which  characterized  his  efforts  before  success  had  smiled 
upon  him ;  whereas  the  man  who  fails  is  not  infrequently  goaded 
to  herculean  efforts,  the  outcome  of  which  represents  success  in 
a  much  more  gratifying  degree  than  he  would  have  attained  had 
his  first  efforts  been  rewarded  as  he  had  hoped.  Most  men  do 
their  best  work  when  laboring  under  stress,  and  if  failure  fur- 
nish the  stress  needed  to  galvanize  a  man's  energy  and  make 
it  thrill  with  the  impulse  of  well-directed,  prolonged,  concen- 
trated effort,  then  for  him  failure  has  been  the  surest  step-stone 
to  success. 

Not  only  does  failure  serve  a  useful  purpose  in  thus  sum- 
moning all  that  is  best  in  a  man,  but  it  also  exercises  a  corrective 
influence  without  which  development  must  be  lop-sided.  He 
who  habitually  succeeds  easily  becomes  careless  unless  he  hold 
always  before  himself  the  fear  of  failure,  without  which  no  per- 
manent success  is  attainable. 

Failure,  then,  has  its  rewards  no  less  than  success  and  he 
is  indeed  short-sighted  who  because  of  failure  loses  heart.  True, 
there  may  be  irremediable  failures  which  permanently  stifle  hope, 
but  most  of  our  failures  are  not  of  this  type.  Rightly  used,  they 
are  merely  the  preludes  to  success  which  could  never  have  been 
won  without  our  first  failures,  and  only  the  craven  coward  will 
shrink  from  renewed,  redoubled  effort  merely  because  failure 
has  laid  its  cold  hand  upon  his  work. 
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William  F.  Eigge,  S.  J. 


THE  GRAND  CANYON 


HE  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado  River  in  Arizona  is 
!  unquestionably  one  of  the  greatest  natural  wonders 

of  the  world.  It  is  altogether  unique  in  its  kind,  in 
its  grandeur  and  in  its  magnificence,  and  especially 
in  its  magnitude,  which  is  by  far  its  most  impressive 
feature  and  deserves  for  it  the  appellation  of  the 
Titan  of  Chasms. 

In  its  nature  the  Grand  Canyon  is  very  simple ;  it 
is  a  gulley  or  a  valley  cut  by  a  descending  torrent  of  water.  We 
have  all  of  us  seen  places  in  Omaha  denuded  of  their  protective 
covering  of  vegetation  by  recent  grading.  We  know  what  a 
heavy  rain  will  do  to  such  an  exposed  soil.  It  begins  at  once  to 
cut  irregular  furrows  into  which  the  water  from  adjoining  spots 
runs  with  increased  violence.  The  furrows  rapidly  develop 
into  ruts  and  into  deepening  and  widening  miniature  gulleys 
and  gorges.  Many  of  these  soon  unite  into  deeper  and  wider 
gulleys,  into  which  the  waters  pour  in  torrents  with  ever-mad- 
dening fury.  The  harder  materials,  according  to  their  powers 
of  resistance,  are  pushed  and  rolled  along  by  the  waters,  or 
are  undermined  and  capsized,  or  are  circumvented  and  left 
standing  with  scarred,  battered  and  escarped  sides.  Graders 
and  property  owners  know  what  havoc  a  single  rain  can  work. 
On  a  larger  scale  the  same  action  of  running  and  descending 
waters  has  carved  the  gulleys  and  gulches  on  our  hill  and 
mountain  sides.  And  the  unequal  resistance  offered  by  the 
various  rocks  has  given  them  that  endless  and  pleasing  variety 
that  we  love  so  much  to  admire,  from  the  broad  and  gently 
sloping  valley  to  the  steep  and  precipitous  gulch  and  canyon. 


♦Professor  of  Physics  and  Astronomy,  College  of  Arts  and  Science ;  Director 
of  the  Observatory. 
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That  the  Grand  Canyon  of  Arizona  was  cut  and  chiseled  by 
the  waters  of  the  Colorado  River  is  evident  to  every  beholder. 
But  then  the  scale  is  so  enormous  that  we  wonder  at  the  length 
of  time  that  must  have  been  necessary,  and  why  this  Grand 
Canyon  should  be  so  alone  in  its  magnitude  and  in  its  variety. 

Running  water  has  surely  done  the  work,  but  probably 
there  were  other  geological  forces  in  its  employ.  One  of  these 
was  the  weathering  of  the  rocks.  Alternating  heat  and  cold,  but 
especially  the  freezing  of  the  water  brought  there  by  rains 
or  snows,  broke  the  surface  rocks  to  pieces  and  made  them 
crumble  and  then  fall  upon  projecting  ledges  or  terraces.  As 
this  action  continued,  the  ledges  and  terraces  often  became  so 
filled  with  the  accumulated  debris  that  they  could  hold  no  more, 
so  that  they  present  the  appearance  we  notice  when  sand  or 
soft  material  is  dumped  from  the  same  chute,  a  fan-like,  smooth 
and  conical  little  hillside  called  the  talus  by  geologists,  in  which 
the  soft  or  broken  material  soon  assumes  a  certain  angle  of 
repose.  This  talus  is  a  very  prominent  feature  in  the  Grand 
Canyon. 

"Weathering  often  carves  the  rocks  into  most  fantastic  fea- 
tures. It  can  form  isolated  peaks  or  pyramids.  It  can  eat  out 
the  softer  material  and  leave  the  remaining  rocks  so  loosely 
joined  or  poised  that  we  feel  sure  the  next  rain  or  storm  will 
hurl  them  down  into  the  abyss. 

The  coloring  of  the  rocks  in  the  Grand  Canyon  is,  as  a  rule, 
not  overdrawn  in  its  pictures.  With  the  white  limestone,  the 
gray  talus,  and  the  drak  red  granite,  we  have  unlimited  combina- 
tions of  color,  which  is  tinged  green  in  places  by  vegitation. 

The  scale  of  the  Grand  Canyon  is  so  gigantic  that  one  must 
recast  all  one's  former  estimates  of  size  and  distance.  Out- 
side the  low  guard  wall  of  the  hotel  grounds,  the  descent  is  so 
abrupt  that  no  wingless  creature  could  dare  attempt  it.  The 
eye  soon  loses  its  scale  and  imagines  the  green  place  called 
the  Indian  Gardens  to  be  a  level  grass-covered  plain,  so  near 
that  a  stone  might  be  thrown  into  it.  And  yet,  according  to  the 
elaborate  map  made  by  the  government  surveyors,  which  is 
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framed  and  exposed  to  view  in  the  hotel,  the  Indian  Gardens 
are  about  two  miles  distant  in  a  horizontal  direction  and  more 
than  half  a  mile  in  a  vertical  direction.  Near  their  further 
end  is  a  minute  white  speck  which  a  keen  eye  may  discern  to  be 
wider  than  it  is  high.  A  large  telescope  shows  this  to  be  the 
side  of  a  house.  And  near  it,  one  may  see  tiny  black  dots 
moving  about  slowly.  These  dots  betray  no  shape,  and  they  are 
the  smallest  objects  I  have  ever  seen,  in  which  the  contrast  be- 
tween them  and  their  background  is  very  moderate.  These 
dots  proved  to  be  tourists  on  their  burros.  The  Cheops  Pyramid, 
which  I  estimated  to  be  a  mile  away,  is  nearly  four  miles  distant 
according  to  the  map.  The  nearest  point  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Canyon  on  the  Kaibab  Plateau — the  hotel  being  on  the 
Coconino  Plateau — is  about  eight  miles  away,  and  the  farthest 
point  of  the  Bright  Angel  Canyon  over  thirteen  miles.  And 
the  river  is  more  than  a  mile  below  the  level  of  these  plateaus. 

Thanks  to  the  Sante  Fe  Eailroad,  the  Grand  Canyon  is 
readily  accessible.  Through  continental  trains  may  be  boarded 
that  make  a  detour  from  the  main  line  at  Williams  in  Arizona, 
run  up  to  the  Grand  Canyon  and  arrive  there  in  the  morning 
at  about  eight  o'clock.  Travelers  may  spend  the  day  at  the 
Canyon  and  re-enter  their  own  train  and  berth  at  eight  o'clock 
in  the  evening.    Longer  stop-over  privileges  are  easily  granted. 

The  hotel  at  the  Canyon  is  named  El  Tovar,  after  the 
Spanish  discoverer.  It  presents  all  modern  conveniences  and 
has  cost  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  dollars.  It  can 
accommodate  175  guests.  When  we  reflect  that  every  item  at 
the  hotel,  even  every  drop  of  water,  must  be  carried  there  by  rail 
from  a  distance  of  over  one  hundred  miles,  the  charges,  which 
might  seem  excessive  in  a  large  city,  are  indeed  moderate. 

The  site  of  the  El  Tovar  hotel  is  the  finest  that  could  have  been 
chosen.  The  hotel  grounds  extend  to  the  brink  of  the  precipice, 
and  command  a  view  unequalled  in  beauty,  variety  or  distance. 
It  is  amusing,  but  also  instructive,  to  sit  on  the  benches  facing 
the  Canyon  while  the  shades  of  night  are  falling  and  concealing 
the  identity  of  one's  neighbors,  and  to  listen  to  the  remarks  of 
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the  tourists  relating  their  day's  experience.  They  are  surely 
varied  and  contradictory.  One,  evidently  an  independent  and 
well-to-do  business  man,  somewhat  young  in  years,  was  urging 
his  mother  to  take  every  offered  trip  so  that  she  would  be  able 
to  affirm  she  had  seen  everything  there  was  to  be  seen.  A 
second,  surely  more  elderly,  said  he  had  paid  his  four  dollars 
and  taken  the  drive  to  Grand  View  thirteen  miles  away,  but 
had  found  the  hotel  and  the  view  there  much  inferior  to  El 
Tovar.  Besides  this,  the  road  was  mostly  through  a  forest  and 
offered  few  glimpses  of  the  Canyon — it  was  by  no  means  a 
rim  drive.  A  third,  also  an  elderly  gentleman,  had  taken  the 
eight-hour  trip  by  burro  down  to  the  river  on  the  Bright  Angel 
Trail.  While  the  trip  was  worth  five  dollars,  the  meagre  lunch 
of  buns  and  sandwiches  was  not  sufficient  for  one  accustomed 
to  regular  meals  at  regular  times. 

From  this  and  similar  talk  that  one  could  not  prevent  over- 
hearing, the  conclusion  seemed  convincing  that  it  was  worth 
one's  hotel  and  railroad  fare  merely  to  sit  at  the  brim  of  the 
Canyon  in  the  hotel  grounds  and  enjoy  the  view  at  one's  leisure, 
at  early  dawn,  throughout  the  day  as  the  shadows  were  shift- 
ing and  bringing  various  parts  into  proper  relief,  at  evening 
tide,  when  the  sun  was  setting  and  the  abysses  were  growing 
darker  and  invisible,  and  then  by  the  bewitching  moon,  which, 
in  that  pure  sky  seven  thousand  feet  above  sea  level  shines 
with  unwonted  brilliancy.  The  general  impression  will  then 
be  grander  and  more  comprehensive,  and  will  fill  one 's  mind  with 
gratitude  for  this  sublime  gift  of  our  kind  Creator. 
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HE  University  of  Texas  Athletic  Council  has  pen- 
sioned its  mascot ' '  Doc ' '  Henry,  who  for  many  years 
was  the  council's  servant. 


The  Harvard  Appointment  Office  which  is  maintained 
"to  secure  general  business  and  technical  positions 
for  Harvard  men,"  reports  that  it  has  filled  thirty- 
four  positions,  the  aggregate  salaries  of  which  are 
$37,874.  The  New  York  Harvard  Club  Committee  on  Appoint- 
ment filled  during  the  past  year  twenty-nine  positions  with  ag- 
gregate salaries  of  $27,740. 


The  University  of  Nebraska  Prohibition  Association  is  cir- 
culating a  petition  to  submit  the'  question  of  prohibition  to  the 
people  in  1916.  About  February  first,  1916,  the  first  prohibition 
oratorical  contest  will  be  held,  with  $50.00  in  prizes  offered. 


Oberlin  College  has  decided  to  close  its  Preparatory  De- 
partment because  of  the  steadily  diminishing  number  of  stu- 
dents. 


An  anonymous  donor  has  given  $100,000  to  the  Oberlin 
Theological  Seminary  without  restrictions. 


Harvard  University  Library  now  includes   1,181,500  vol- 
umes, of  which  753,000  volumes  are  in  the  college  library. 


A  determined  effort  is  being  made  at  Harvard  to  improve 
the  writing  of  English  by  the  students  in  their  examinations. 
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Of  the  proceeds  collected  at  the  Harvard- Yale  football  game 
November  20th,  $11,537.39  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  relief  of  war 
sufferers. 


It  is  said  on  apparently  good  authority  that  Head  Coach 
Percy  Houghton  of  Harvard  receives  ten  thousand  dollars  for 
his  three  months  service  with  the  football  team. 


Washburn  College  is  considering  the  adoption  of  an  honor 
system  for  its  examinations. 


The  University  of  California  has  declined  Stanford  's  pro- 
position to  submit  the  athletic  difference  of  the  Universities  to 
an  arbitration  board.  California  takes  the  position  that  the 
Freshmen  ineligibility  rule  to  which  it  subscribes  is  so  desirable 
that  it  affords  no  opportunity  for  arbitration. 


The  University  of  California  is  to  receive  $125,000  from  the 
estate  of  the  late  Mr.  Keith. 


"Student  Opinion,"  a  new  weekly  has  been  established  at 
the  University  of  California  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the 
standard  of  student  activities  in  the  institution.  It  is  leading 
the  movement  at  California  against  the  serving  of  intoxicants 
at  student  affairs  and  after  the  big  games. 


Iowa's  biggest  home-coming  party  was  held  on  November 
13  and  14,  when  the  alumni  flocked  to  Iowa  City  in  crowds.  One 
of  the  unique  features  of  the  occasion  was  the  electric  sign  ar- 
ranged by  the  students  of  the  engineering  department  so  that 
it  flashed  out  the  famous  Iowa  locomotive  yell. 


The  registration  of  the  University  of  Iowa  this  year  is 
3,114  students,  or  314  more  than  last  year. 
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Mr.  W.  R.  Boyd,  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  of 
Iowa  State  Board  of  Education,  is  making  an  urgent  appeal 
to  the  friends  of  the  University  for  financial  help.  He  says  in 
part: 

"I  believe  the  time  has  arrived  for  the  alumni  of  the  Uni- 
versity to  do  some  practical  work  in  the  way  of  securing  be- 
quests for  special  purposes.  In  the  last  month  I  have  seen  two 
wills  which  have  made  bequests  to  the  university  of  $60,000  for 
special  purposes.  These  particular  provisions  in  the  two  wills 
are  simply  the  result  of  a  little  suggestion.  Few  people  think 
of  doing  things  for  state-supported  institutions  unless  their 
attention  is  particularly  and  personally  called  to  it,  but  once 
arouse  an  interest  and  there  is  no  telling  what  benefit  may 
come.  The  University  of  Michigan  within  the  last  few  years 
has  received  gifts  for  the  erection  of  special  buildings  which 
have  cost  in  the  aggregate  $800,000,  and  this  same  institution 
is  now  engaged  in  raising  $1,000,000  amongst  its  alumni  to 
build  and  endow  a  home  for  the  University  Union. ' ' 


Of  the  thirty  men  recently  elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa  at 
Harvard,  four  are  prominent  athletes. 


Hereafter  gold  "K's"  will  be  awarded  to  each  debater  who 
makes  the  debating  team  at  Kansas. 


It  is  rumored  that  Dartmouth  may  become  a  co-educational 
institution,  a  certain  benefactor  having  offered  to  build  two 
dormitories  on  the  campus  providing  such  a  change  is  made. 


At  the  University  of  Texas  the  Calendar  Committee  has 
taken  charge  of  student  functions.  A  date  will  be  set  early  in 
January  when  petitions  for  all  entertainments,  dances  or  affairs 
of  any  kind  to  be  given  by  students  must  be  handed  in.  A  cal- 
endar will  then  be  made  up  for  the  term.  No  two  affairs  of  im- 
portance will  be  allowed  in  the  same  week. 
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The  University  of  Oregon  has  enrolled  in  its  correspondence 
course  a  convict  who  works  all  day  with  a  road  gang  and  whose 
only  chance  to  study  is  after  supper  in  a  bunk  tent  where  he 
and  thirteen  others  sleep. 


A  code  of  honor  for  good  sportsmen  has  been  adopted  by 
the  University  of  Oregon  in  part  as  follows : 
"The  good  sportsman  is  a  good  loser/ ' 
"The  good  sportsman  is  a  generous  winner.,, 
"The  good  sportsman,  when  a  neutral  spectator,  should 
be  quick  to  resent  injustice.    He  should  fight  the  battle  of  fair 
play  without  dragging  the  aggrieved  party  into  it. ' ' 

<  <  The  good  sportsman  is  a  gentleman ;  if  his  opponent  turn 
out  to  be  lacking  in  gentlemanly  instincts,  the  good  sportsman 
has  one  remedy  and  only  one — he  may  quietly  avoid  scheduling 
further  contests  with  that  opponent.' ' 


The  Advisory  Committee  of  University  Presidents  on  the 
Summer  Military  Instruction  Camps  for  Students  has  recently 
sent  out  a  circular  containing  the  following: 

"The  students  attending  are  under  careful  oversight.  The 
excellence  of  food,  sanitation,  and  medical  care,  has  been  well 
maintained.  The  students  have  an  ideal  five  weeks  outing, 
pleasurable  and  beneficial  to  them;  and  the  instruction,  drill, 
cavalry  exercises,  field  manoeuvres,  field  surveying  and  field 
work  generally,  give  them  the  continuous  five  weeks  training, 
an  insight  into  military  matters.  They  are  in  addition  to  this 
regular  work,  given  ample  time  for  recreation  and  rest. 

"We  commend  the  camps  to  the  authorities  and  students 
of  the  Universities  and  Colleges  of  the  country.  We  believe 
that  the  training  and  instruction  which  the  students  attending 
receive  not  only  emphasize  the  dangers  and  losses  of  wars  light- 
ly and  unpreparedly  entered  into,  but  we  also  believe  that  the 
training  given  is  excellent,  and  a  great  benefit,  mental  and  phys- 
ical, to  the  students  attending. " 
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Notre  Dame  and  Nebraska  will  play  at  Lincoln  next  Thanks- 
giving Day. 


The  University  of  California  has  prohibited  fraternities 
from  constructing  houses  costing  more  than  $25,000. 


Considerable  progress  is  being  made  at  Harvard  in  the 
organization  of  the  Harvard  Regiment,  the  purpose  of  which 
is  to  teach  to  the  students  enrolled  as  much  as  they  can  con- 
veniently learn  during  a  few  weeks  of  the  summer.  A  course 
in  military  science  will  be  offered  in  Harvard  College  during  the 
second  half-year. 


The  Cornell  Era  for  January  says:  "The  problem  of 
earning  one's  way  through  college  has  been  successfully  solved 
at  Princeton  by  the  formation  of  a  Student's  Self  Help  Bureau 
which  was  started  in  1911.  Only  through  this  department  can 
needy  students  apply  for  work  and  all  persons  connected  with 
the  University,  as  well  as  practically  all  of  the  town  merchants, 
make  application  to  this  bureau  when  they  have  work  to  be  done. 
During  one  recent  year  the  department  had  169  men  enrolled, 
and  during  this  year  there  were  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
men  who  were  registered,  work  that  represented  an  actual  money 
return  of  $20,161.50.  The  men  on  arriving  at  Princeton  had 
the  following  funds:  6  men  had  nothing;  11  men  had  between 
$10  and  $50 ;  19  men  had  between  $100  and  $150,  and  21  men  had 
between  $150  and  $200. 


According  to  the  Harvard  Illustrated  Magazine,  ten  thous- 
and Cambridge  (England)  men  are  fighting  or  in  training  for 
the  defense  of  their  country.  Already  470  have  been  killed,  700 
have  been  wounded,  and  more  than  3,300  have  won  distinction 
on  the  field.  The  war  has  caused  the  university  enrollment  to 
shrink  to  less  than  one-third  of  its  normal  amount. 
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The  board  of  education  of  San  Francisco  has  adopted  a 
rule  requiring  every  pupil  before  entering  high  school  to  sign 
a  pledge  against  becoming  a  member  of  any  forbidden  society. 
Parents  and  guardians  must  also  sign  a  card  pledging  co-opera- 
tion with  the  school  board.  The  movement  is  directed  against 
the  revival  of  sororities  and  fraternities  in  the  school  of  that 
city.  More  than  100  pupils  in  the  San  Francisco  high  school  were 
recently  suspended  because  of  their  membership  in  secret  so- 
cieties and  were  re-instated  only  after  the  societies  were  disband- 
ed or  had  amended  their  rules  so  as  to  exclude  public  school 
pupils  from  membership.  A  state  law  in  California  forbids 
the  existence  of  secret  societies. 


The  University  of  Nebraska  made  $13,901.43  out  of  football 
during  the  season  just  closed,  this  being  the  largest  profit  in  the 
history  of  athletics  at  the  University.  The  total  receipts  amount 
to  $35,097.94,  with  expenditures  of  $21,196.53.  The  Nebraska- 
Kansas  game  netted  Nebraska  $8,441,  the  total  receipts  being 
$17,767.  The  gate  receipts  for  the  Notre  Dame  game  amounted 
to  $11,766.25.  The  largest  item  of  expense  for  Nebraska  was 
the  guarantees  to  visiting  teams,  amounting  to  $10,009.03. 
Coaching  cost  $2,250;  transportation  $2,156,  and  officials 
$1,056.86. 


The  committee  in  charge  of  the  University  of  Michigan 
Alumni  campaign  to  raise  a  million  dollars  for  the  construction 
and  endowment  of  the  New  Union  Building  reports  that  up  to 
November  25,  a  total  of  $646,785  had  been  subscribed. 


The  University  of  Michigan  senate  has  voted  to  recommend 
to  the  regents  that  military  training  be  established  in  the  Uni- 
versity and  that  it  be  compulsory  in  the  freshman  and  sophomore 
classes,  with  drill  periods  equivalent  to  three  hours  a  week.  It 
is  expected  that  the  United  States  Army  will  detain  officers  to 
take  charge  of  the  work. 
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According  to  the  latest  report  of  the  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  there  were  in  the  United  States  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1914,  569  universities,  colleges  and  tech- 
nological schools.  Of  these  176  were  schools  of  Theology,  with 
1,516  instructors,  10,686  men  students  and  583  women  stu- 
dents; 122  were  colleges  of  law,  with  1,471  instructors,  20,437 
men  students  and  521  women  students ;  100  schools  were  schools 
of  medicine,  with  6,955  instructors,  16,088  men  students  and  835 
women  students;  50  were  schools  of  dentistry,  with  15,032  in- 
structors, 9,130  men  students  and  185  women  students ;  72  were 
colleges  of  pharmacy  with  744  instructors,  5,652  men  students 
and  278  women  students.  In  addition  there  were  1,250  schools 
for  the  training  of  professional  nurses,  with  36,120  students. 

The  total  number  of  professional  schools  reporting  in  1914 
was  542,  as  compared  with  556  the  preceding  year.  There  was 
a  loss  of  three  schools  of  theology,  two  schools  of  law,  8  schools 
of  medicine,  and  three  schools  of  pharmacy.  There  was  an 
increase  of  two  in  the  number  of  schools  of  dentistry.  In  1914, 
there  were  12,582  instructors,  a  decrease  of  thirteen,  and  66,873 
students,  a  net  increase  of  1,308  over  1913.  Nearly  all  of  this 
increase  in  student  enrollment  was  in  the  schools  of  dentistry. 
Of  the  66,873  students  11,173  had  received  college  degrees  prior 
to  entering  professional  schools. 

The  value  of  property  owned  by  the  professional  schools 
was  $66,240,107,  as  compared  with  $62,841,843  in  1913.  The 
endowment  funds  aggregated  $64,686,364  in  1914,  having  in- 
creased from  $54,176,520  for  1913.  Benefactions  for  1914 
reached  the  enormous  aggregate  of  $8,936,359,  as  compared  with 
$3,759,059  for  1913.  The  total  receipts  for  1914  were  $19,608,761, 
an  increase  of  $5,159,139  over  the  preceding  year.  The  estimated 
cost  of  education  for  the  year  was  $750,000,000. 


For  the  information  of  the 
Alumni,  we  continue  in  this  issue 
the  publication  of  various  items 
of  interest  gleaned  in  the  recent 
canvass  of  the  old  students. 

Dr.  Anthony  Cauley,  '04,  is 
practicing  medicine  at  Humphrey, 
Nebraska. 

Rev.  Cornelius  Lally,  A.  B.  '09, 
is  doing  pastoral  work  at  Red  Oak, 
Iowa. 

Dr.  Wellington  A.  Franklin,  M. 
D.  '96,  is  practicing  at  Magnolia, 
Illinois. 

Mr.  Charles  S.  Burke,  A.  B.  '04, 
LL.  B.  '08,  is  in  the  real  estate 
business  at  Morris,  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Dale  P.  Stough,  LL.  B.  11, 
is  secretary  to  Chief  Justice  Mor- 
rissey  of  the  Nebraska  Supreme 
Court. 

Dr.  Thomas  F.  Thornton  is  prac- 
ticing medicine  at  Waterloo,  Iowa. 
Since  July  first,  1915,  he  has  been 
attending  physician  and  surgeon 
to  the  Black  Hawk  County  Insane 
and  Detention  Hospital. 

Dr.  Charles  F.  Adams,  D.  D.  S. 
'15,  is  practicing  at  North  Platte, 
Nebraska. 

Dr.  Robert  T.  Jellison,  M.  D.  '14, 
is  located  at  Provo,  Utah,  where 
he  is  assistant  physician  at  the 
State  Mental  Hospital.  He  spent 
a  fourteen-month  interneship  at 
St.  Mark's  Hospital,  Salt  Lake 
City. 


Mr.  Wm.  E.  Callahan,  A.  B.  '05, 
is  engaged  in  the  contracting  busi- 
ness with  headquarters  at  Omaha. 

Dr.  Louis  B.  Bushman,  A.  B.  '97, 
M.  D.  '03,  is  specializing  as  an  ocu- 
list and  aurist  in  Omaha.  He  is  a 
Fellow  of  the  American  College 
of  Surgeons. 

Mr.  John  W.  Delehant,  A.  B.  '10, 
A.  M.  11,  LL.  B.  13,  is  practicing 
law  at  Beatrice,  Nebraska. 

Rev.  Wm.  J.  Leahy,  S.  J.,  who 
attended  the  Arts  College  from 
1892  to  1897  is  teaching  at  St. 
Louis  (Missouri)  University. 

Dr.  Ozar  C.  Johnson,  M.  D.  '07, 
is  practicing  at  Creighton,  Nebras- 
ka. He  was  president  of  the  Knox 
County  (Nebraska)  Medical  So- 
ciety during  1910,  mayor  of 
Creighton  from  1910  to  1911,  and 
vice  president  of  the  Elkhorn  Val- 
ley Medical  Society  during  1909 
and  1910.  He  suggests  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Varsity  Club  with 
rooms  close  to  the  business  district 
for  University  students  and 
alumni. 

Dr.  H.  E.  Mitchell,  D.  D.  S.  10,  is 
practicing  his  profession  at  North 
Platte,  Nebraska. 

Mr.  Raymond  J.  Lilliedoll,  Ph. 
G.  14,  is  in  business  at  Schuyler, 
Nebraska. 


The   mid-year   examinations   of 
the  College  of  Law,  which  com- 
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menced  on  December  13,  were  con- 
ducted for  the  first  time  under 
the  partial  honor  system,  each 
student  being  required  to  sign  a 
printed  slip  for  each  examination 
as  follows:  "I  hereby  certify, 
upon  my  honor,  that  I  have  neither 
received  nor  given  help,  directly 
or  indirectly,  while  taking  the  ex- 
amination with  which  this  certifi- 
cate is  handed  in."  Each  student 
was  allowed  four  hours  for  the  ex- 
amination in  each  subject.  The 
class  leaders  are  entitled  to  a 
scholarship  good  for  one  year's 
free  tuition,  except  that  in  the 
senior  class  a  book  prize  valued 
at  about  $300.00  is  offered  to  the 
successful  contestant. 


Professor  Livingstone  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Arts  delivered  a  lecture 
at  the  University  auditorium 
Wednesday  evening,  December  15, 
his  subject  being  "Ireland  in 
Poetry  and  Song."  The  lecture 
was  in  eleven  short  sections  illus- 
trating different  phases  of  Irish 
poetry.  The  lecture  was  inter- 
spersed with  musical  numbers 
chosen  from  the  literature  of  the 
Irish.  A  large  audience  was  in 
attendance  and  the  lecture  was 
very  favorably  received. 


Coach  Mills  is  contemplating  the 
establishment  of  training  quarters 
for  the  football  team  at  some  suit- 
able place  next  August.  Dr.  Der- 
mody,  of  the  athletic  board,  has 
offered  the  use  of  his  cottage  at 
Carter  Lake  and  this  spot  may 
be     chosen  for  the     preliminary 


work.  The  Coach  feels  that  with 
an  earlier  start  his  men  should  be 
in  much  better  condition  than  they 
have  been  heretofore  and  the  pros- 
pects for  winning  early  victories 
will  therefore  be  enhanced. 


On  December  8,  fifty-five  new 
members  were  admitted  to  the  Stu- 
dents '  Sodality  in  the  Arts  College, 
bringing  the  membership  well 
above  the  two  hundred  mark.  The 
officers  of  the  sodality  this  year 
are  Nicholas  Stehly,  James  Hart< 
nett  and  Edward  McCaffery. 


Mr.  E.  J.  McVann,  LL.  B.  '14, 
manager  of  the  Traffic  Bureau  of 
the  Commercial  Club  of  Omaha, 
has  been  invited  by  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Harvard  University 
to  make  an  address  before  the 
students  of  the  Graduate  School 
of  Business  Administration  on 
March  9th.  The  lecture  will  be 
one  of  a  course  which  is  being 
given  in  connection  with  the  re- 
cently established  James  J.  Hill 
Chair  of  Railroad  Business  Ad- 
ministration. Mr.  McVann  will 
also  deliver  a  lecture  on  March 
8th  before  the  Traffic  Club  of  New 
England  at  Boston. 


The  Creighton  Catholic  Club 
held  its  December  meeting  on  Sun- 
day the  5th. 

The  attendance  was  good  and 
the  program  presented  many  en- 
tertaining and  interesting  fea- 
tures. 

D.  W.  Kohler  favored  the  gath- 
ering by  singing  a  few  popular 
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airs  and  his  rich  voice  brought 
several  encores.  Kohler  is  a  tenor 
in  the  Glee  Club.  G.  J.  Dierkes 
ably  accompanied  the  songster  on 
the  piano. 

Louis  D.  Kavanagh,  who  has 
distinguished  himself  on  various 
occasions  by  his  ability  as  an  or- 
ator and  elocutionist,  delivered  a 
study  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  por- 
traying the  ethics  of  this  great 
historical  character. 

Dr.  C.  F.  Crowley,  Professor  of 
Chemistry  at  the  College  of  Medi- 
cine, gave  an  instructive,  as  well 
as  entertaining,  discourse  on 
"Temperatures."  Dr.  Crowley's 
ready  wit  injected  an  interest  into 
the  subject,  which  usually  is 
punctuated  with  yawns  and  sighs. 
Father  Rigge  operated  the  camera 
displaying  on  the  screen  illustra- 
tions which  greatly  illuminated 
the  latest  things  in  this  science. 


The  new  Gymnasium  is  rapidly 
nearing  completion,  the  four  walls 
now  being  finished  and  many  of 
the  roof  trusses  being  in  place. 
The  building  looms  up  prominent- 
ly from  the  north  of  the  campus 
and  all  who  see  it  are  enthusiastic 
over  both  the  selection  of  the  site 
and  the  magnificient  proportions 
of  the  building. 

Opening  from  the  athletic  field 
the  main  entrance,  facing  west, 
leads  into  the  main  lobby,  18  by 
40  feet,  with  tiled  floor,  marble 
base  and  an  ornamental  concrete 
plaster  wainscoting  rising  above 
a  man's  head. 

Off  the  lobby  one  enters  the  gym 


office  and  is  conducted  to  the  bil- 
liard room  or  bowling  alleys  or 
locker  rooms  or  shower  baths  or 
to  the  swimming  pool.  This  pool 
is  30  by  75  feet,  with  square  sides 
and  sloping  floor  from  3%  feet  at 
one  end  to  8  feet  at  the  other  and 
contains  110,000  gallons  of  water. 
The  water  goes  into  the  pool 
through  a  ten-foot  quartz  filter 
and  is  warmed  by  steam  coils.  The 
bowling  alleys  number  six  and 
there  will  be  six  or  more  billiard 
tables. 

The  varsity  team  room  for  play- 
ers on  the  field  is  directly  access- 
ible from  the  field  and  contains 
four  shower  baths.  Also  on  this 
floor  will  be  twenty  individual 
shower  baths  and  dressing  rooms 
in  connection  with  the  swimming 
pool.  Connected  with  the  show- 
ers and  swimming  pool  will  be 
Russian  steam  baths. 

The  physical  examiner,  who 
sizes  up  each  man's  condition  and 
the  exercise  best  suited  to  him,  has 
his  office  on  this  floor. 

The  machine  and  fan  room  for 
all  ventilating  and  the  hot  water 
plant  for  the  showers  and  all  fix- 
tures save  the  swimming  pool  is 
supplied  with  gas  heaters. 

There  is  no  basement.  The  main 
floor  is  half  a  foot  above  the 
ground,  insuring  dryness. 

A  stairway  divided  to  a  point 
half  way  between  floors  in  two 
passageways  of  five  feet,  combin- 
ing on  the  landing  to  one  of  ten  feet, 
leads  to  the  upper  lobby,  which  is  a 
duplicate  as  to  size  of  that  on  the 
main  floor.  The  ornamental  plaster 
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wainscoting  runs  up  the  stairway 
and  around  the  upper  lobby  walls. 

Opening  off  the  second  floor  lob- 
by will  be  two  club  rooms,  each 
36  by  48  and  a  third  36  by  36  feet. 

A  door  twelve  feet  wide  admits 
to  the  main  gym  from  the  second 
floor  lobby.  The  main  gym  is  90 
by  170  feet  and  21  feet  high.  There 
are  also  over  the  club  rooms  two 
handball  courts  24  by  60  and  28 
feet  high,  and  a  third  court  24 
by  48  feet. 

Encircling  the  main  gym  floor 
and  eleven  feet  above  it  is  the  run- 
ning track  nine  feet  wide,  project- 
ing from  the  walls.  Part  of  this 
can  be  used  for  a  balcony  to  view 
events  on  the  main  floor. 

In  the  east  end  opposite  the 
main  entrance  are  five  courts  more, 
available  for  squash  or  handball. 

Enameled  face  brick  forms  the 
inner  walls  of  the  main  gym,  the 
lower  5^  feet  being  brown  and 
that  abve  to  the  floor  of  the  run- 
ning track  being  white. 

J.  M.  Nachtigall  is  architect  and 
Selden-Breck  Construction  Co.  the 
builder. 


The  January  number  of  School 
Science  and  Mathematics  contains 
a  four-page  article  by  Professor 
Rigge  on  "  Gaging  a  Horizontal 
Cylinder."  When  a  cylinder  is 
standing  vertically  it  is  an  easy 
matter  to  measure  the  number  of 
gallons  or  cubic  inches  of  liquid  it 
may  contain  at  any  time,  since  this 
number  varies  directly  as  the 
depth  of  the  liquid.  But  when 
the  cylinder  is  lying  horizontally, 


this  simple  law  is  no  longer  true, 
as  we  all  know.  Professor  Rigge 
shows  how  the  gage  rod  or  glass 
may  then  be  graduated  by  an  easy 
graphic  method  with  an  accuracy 
of  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent. 


Popular  Astronomy  for  January 
prints  a  fourteen-page  article  by 
Professor  Rigge,  entitled  "The 
Eclipse  of  1916,"  and  illustrated 
by  eight  maps  or  diagrams.  He 
gives  drawings  of  the  lunar 
eclipses  of  January  20  and  July 
14,  and  two  maps  of  the  United 
States  containing  every  useful 
item,  such  as  the  time  of  the  be- 
ginning, middle  and  end  of  the 
solar  eclipse  of  February  3,  to- 
gether with  its  magnitude  and  the 
point  on  the  sun  where  the  moon 
indents  it,  and  also  the  time  of 
sunrise.  Another  drawing  shows 
the  appearance  of  the  eclipsed  sun 
in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
Useful  directions  are  given  in  the 
observation  of  the  eclipse,  espe- 
cially of  the  time  and  position  of 
the  point  of  first  contact,  accord- 
ing as  the  sun  is  viewed  with  a 
terrestial  or  an  astronomical  tele- 
scope, or  its  image  is  projected 
on  a  card  with  either  form  of  tele- 
scope or  even  with  a  little  hole  in 
a  piece  of  card  board.  More  than 
half  the  article  deals  with  the 
eclipse  of  the  Christmas  mid-night 
sun,  which  will  be  visible  on  the 
Antarctic  Circle  about  halfway  be- 
tween the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and 
the  South  Pole.  While  its  tiny 
magnitude  of  only  one  per  cent 
and  its  place  of  visibility  would 
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dispose  us  to  strike  this  eclipse  off 
our  list,  its  extraordinary  circum- 
stances make  it  the  most  interest- 
ing eclipse  of  a  life-time.  The 
moon's  penumbra,  which  in  ordin- 
ary eclipses  crosses  the  earth  some- 
what centrally,  here  does  little 
more  than  graze  it,  overlapping  it 
to  the  extent  of  only  32  miles.  The 
drawing  of  the  earth  as  seen  from 
the  sun  at  the  time,  together  with 
the  moon  and  its  penumbra,  make 
all  the  exceptional  circumstances 
of  this  eclipse  very  clear  to  even 
the  non-professional.  This  draw- 
ing, along  with  the  eclipse  map, 
shows  that  for  most  places  in  the 
eclipse  region  the  eclipse  occurs 
somewhere  between  9 :41  p.  m.,  lo- 
cal time,  and  midnight  on  Christ- 
mas eve,  for  some  at  Christmas 
midnight,  and  for  some  again  a 
few  minutes  after  midnight  on 
Christmas  morn. 


at     59th     and     Harney     Streets, 
Omaha. 


Mr.  Frank  A.  Hebenstreit,  LL. 
B.  '15,  has  formed  an  association 
with  Mr.  C.  F.  Phillips  of  Falls 
City,  Nebraska,  under  the  firm 
name  of  Phillips  &  Hebenstreit, 
their  offices  being  in  the  Postoffice 
Building. 


Mr.  Hugh  H.  Harper,  LL.  B.  '10, 
was  married  on  December  29  to 
Miss  Ruth  Fay  Evans,  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  R.  Evans, 
the  marriage  ceremony  being  cele- 
brated at  the  bride's  home  in 
Omaha.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harper  will 
be  at  home  after  February  first 
in  their  recently  built  residence 


Mr.  K.  W.  Edwards,  ex-law  '07, 
who  for  some  years  has  been  prac- 
ticing law  at  Fort  Sumner,  New 
Mexico,  in  partnership  with  Mr. 
H.  R.  Parsons,  will  hereafter  prac- 
tice alone  at  Fort  Sumner,  spe- 
cializing in  land  office  work. 


Dr.  DeWitt  C.  Byrant,  for  many 
years  Dean  of  the  College  of  Med- 
icine, has  given  up  the  practice  of 
his  profession  to  spend  his  declin- 
ing years  at  Claremont,  thirty 
miles  east  of  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia, where  Mrs.  Bryant  pre- 
ceded him  two  years  ago,  being 
unable  to  stand  the  rigors  of  the 
Nebraska  climate. 


Mr.  Claude  C.  Parker,  formerly 
of  the  College  of  Law,  and  a  foot- 
ball player  of  note,  recently  visit- 
ed with  Omaha  friends.  Mr.  Park- 
er is  engaged  in  the  wholesale  and 
retail  coal  and  feed  business  at 
Deadwood,  South  Dakota. 


Professor  Neal  D.  Reardon  of 
the  College  of  Law  was  the 
school's  representative  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Association  of 
American  Law  Schools  held  in 
Chicago  during  the  later  part  of 
December. 


Professor  John  A.  Bennewitz,  of 
the  College  of  Law,  was  one  of 
the  speakers  at  the  banquet  of 
the  Nebraska  State  Bar  Associa- 
tion held  in  Omaha  on  December 
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29.  The  president's  address  was 
delivered  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Smyth,  Dean 
Emeritus  of  the  College  of  Law. 
On  the  banquet  committee  of  three 
were  Professor  Raymond  G. 
Young  and  W.  C.  Fraser.  Dean 
Martin  helped  to  prepare  the  re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  Legal 
Education. 


Father  Hemans  had  charge  of  the 
musical  department  of  Marquette 
University  at  Milwaukee. 


Classes  were  resumed  in  the  pro- 
fessional schools  on  Monday,  Jan- 
uary 3,  and  in  the  College  of  Arts 
and  the  preparatory  academy  on 
Tuesday,  January  4.  In  the  Col- 
lege of  Law,  the  Model  House  held 
its  first  meeting  on  Wednesday 
evening,  January  5,  and  the  Moot 
Court  on  Friday  evening,  January 
7.  During  the  second  semester 
the  law  students  appointed  to  con- 
duct Moot  Court  cases  will,  instead 
of  trying  fictitious  suits  as  in  the 
past,  handle  some  of  the  famous 
cases  of  legal  literature,  including 
the  prosecution  of  Eugene  Aram, 
Mrs.  Maybrick,  Professor  Webster, 
Adolph  Luetgert,  the  Knapp 
brothers,  and  several  civil  cases. 


Founders'  Day  will  be  celebrat- 
ed on  Monday,  February  7,  with 
the  usual  exercises,  including  a 
faculty  banquet  in  the  evening  at 
which  an  address  will  be  delivered 
by  some  speaker  of  note. 


Rev.  John  Hemans,  S.  J.,  former- 
ly vice  president  of  Creighton  Uni- 
versity, and  for  a  number  of  years 
teacher  in  the  institution,  died  re- 
cently in  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 
Since  leaving  Creighton  in  1899, 


Students  to  represent  the  vari- 
ous classes  in  the  inter-class  con- 
test to  decide  the  Creighton  rep- 
resentative in  the  Nebraska  State 
Oratorical  contest  were  selected  as 
follows :  Seniors,  Benjamin  Eng- 
lish, Gerald  La  Violette;  Juniors, 
John  Gallagher,  Waldo  Shilling- 
ton  ;  Sophomores,  Elmer  Barr,  Leo 
Beveridge ;  alternates,  James  Eng- 
lish, Robert  Green.  These  students 
will  contest  about  the  middle  of 
January  and  the  winner  will  rep- 
resent the  college  in  the  state  con- 
test.   

Nineteen  Creighton  students 
were  .recently  presented  with  heavy 
blue  sweaters  with  the  much  covet- 
ed letter  ' '  C  "  in  white  felt  on  the 
breast,  as  a  reward  for  services  on 
the  gridiron.  Those  who  received 
the  'Varsity  sweaters  and  emblems 
are,  Captain  Shannon,  Captain- 
elect  Platz,  Warren,  Brennan, 
Kamanski,  Stapleton,  Wise,  Nigro, 
Gray,  Flannagan,  Lutes,  Flood, 
Cunningham,  Wilson,  B  u  f  o  r  d  , 
Doty,  Hale,  Morgan,  Stuart  and 
Hanecy. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Key,  Instructor  in 
Anatomy  at  the  College  of  Medi- 
cine, has  been  elected  to  member- 
ship in  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
and  the  American  Association  of 
Anatomists.  Only  those  who  have 
contributed  some  research  work 
are  eligible  to  the  latter  society. 
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"What  are  you  doing,  sonny,  fishing  ?" 

' '  Nope.    I  am  just  trying  to  drown  this  worm. ' ' — Nebraskan. 


Mishter  Shmith — " Don't  your  wife  mish  you  when  you  get 
drunk  ?" 

Mishter  Shmithshon — "Not  very — hie — often.  She'sh  an 
exceptionally  good  shot.'' — Yale  Record. 


First  Stude — "Why  don't  you  pay  attention  in  economics? 
You  fall  asleep  there,  you  boob. '  * 

Second  Stude— "Wotin  Sam  Hill  do  you  care?" 

First  Stude — "You  snore  so  loud  I  can't  sleep." — Jester. 


York  County  Farmer  (bursting  into  the  village  inn) — 
"What  d'ye  think,  Silas?  The  bones  of  a  prehistoric  man  have 
been  found  on  Jim  White 's  farm. ' ' 

Innkeeper — "Great  Gosh — I  hope  poor  Jim '11  be  able  to 
clear  hisself  at  the  coroner's  inquest." — Penn.  State  Froth. 


"The  harder  it  rains  the  better  I  like  it,"  observed  a  cheer- 
ful individual. 

1 '  Chronic  optimist,  eh, ' '  remarked  a  bystander. 
"Optimist,  no — I'm  an  umbrella  salesman." — Jester. 


The  protracted  meeting  at  the  Dog  Hill  church  has  wrought 
a  wonderful  change  in  this  community.  Even  the  fish  will  not 
bite  on  Sunday  now,  and  a  movement  has  been  started  to  stop 
Gander  creek  from  running  on  the  Sabbath. — Kentuckian. 
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Boarding  House  Mistress — "What  part  of  the  chicken  do 
fou  wish?" 

Freshman — "Some  of  the  meat,  please," — Penn.  Punch 
Bowl. 


NEW  MOTHER  GOOSE— Young  Mrs.  Hubbard  went  to 
the  delicatessen  store  to  get  her  pug  dog  some  nice  caviar.  But 
none  found  she  there ;  the  shelves  were  all  bare.  He  '11  have  to 
oat  liver  till  after  the  war. ' ' — Yale  Eecord. 


A  young  graduate  in  law,  who  had  some  experience  in 
Chicago,  wrote  to  a  prominent  practitioner  of  Arkansas  to  in- 
quire what  chance  there  was  in  that  section  for  one  such  as 
he  described  himself  to  be. 

* '  I  am  a  republican  in  politics,  and  an  honest  young  lawyer. ' ' 
In  a  few  days  he  received  this  encouraging  reply:    "If  you 
are  a  republican,  the  game  laws  here  will  protect  you,  and  if 
you  are  an  honest  lawyer,  you  will  have  no  competition." — Ex- 
change. 


A  traveling  man  away  from  home  wrote  back  asking  what 
they  had  for  breakfast  and  how  the  baby  was.  He  told  her 
to  send  a  telegram,  using  as  few  words  as  possible. 

She  wired : — l  '  Buckwheat  cakes  and  smallpox. ' ' — Advocate. 


An  Englishman  told  a  friend  that  he  was  going  to  test  the 
wit  of  the  next  Irishman  he  met.  As  he  was  crossing  the  street 
he  met  Pat. 

"Pat,"  he  said,  "if  Satan  were  to  come  along  now,  which 
one  of  us  would  he  take?" 

"Me,  of  course,"  answered  Pat,  "because  he  is  sure  of  get- 
ting you. — "Advocate. 


He  who  sees  no  farther  than  his  nose,  often  goes  farther 
than  he  knows. — Exchange. 


